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Daniel C. Lewis 


It is with sincere regret and the feeling of deep 
loss that we record the death of Mr. Daniel C. Lewis 
of our Board of Trustees who died at his home in 


Millville, September twenty-fourth. Mr. Lewis had — 


been a member of the Board of Trustees since 1922 
and was its vice president for a number of years. 


Mr. Lewis was deeply interested in the affairs 
of the Training School and gave his support in every 
way. His interest was principally in the well-being, 
activity and happiness of the children although his 
knowledge and experience were most helpful in con- 
sidering the material plant. 


Mr. Lewis was born at Lockport, New York in 
1869, graduating from Haverford in 1889. He was 
general manager of the Millville Manufacturing Com- 
pany and represented the trustees of the Training 
School on the boards of the Millville Water Company, 
the Millville Electric Light Company and Cumberland 
County Gas Company. Because of his special know- 
ledge Mr. Lewis was a member of the Finance and 
Auditing Committee of the Training School. In all 
of these material services his wise counsel and help 
was often called upon and he never failed us. We 
shall all greatly miss his friendly helpfulness. 
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We Take to Skates at Woodbine 
WOODBINE STATE COLONY 
E. L. JOHNSTONE, Superintendent 


Harry VON Bulow, Assistant to the Superintendent 


In the February, 1941, issue of The Training School Bul- 
letin, we told you something of the training problem for low 
grade mental deficients at Woodbine Colony. That story was 
based on the “case history of a cottage,” and it had to do 
largely with the development program in the Alexander John- 
son Cottage. The modern miracles have not ceased; in fact 
@ new program is now under way which in many respects is 
even more astonishing than those which have gone before. 

About ten years ago, young, attractive and energetic Miss 
Alice Henricson took charge of Alexander Johnson Cottage. 
She was faced with the discouraging task of caring for these 
retarded boys whose average chronological age was eleven 
years and seven months, average mental age was eleven months 
and average intelligence quotient ten. The preceeding article 
mentioned above described the transformation which took 
place over an eight year period. The futile lives that these 
children led in 1931, the dirt, disease and distress that existed 
at that time and the remarkable changes that took place under 
a@ new program and philosophy of care and training of idiots, 
was amplified upon. The change in the children themselves, 
in their activities and in the whole cottage situation is a story 
that has already been told. The manner in which these young- 
sters were taught to feed and dress themselves, to be indepen- 
dent of help, to engage in play and to participate in gay 
parties was a document which altered the whole common con- 
cept of idiot behavior. 


Authors note:—The press of routine administrative affairs of any institution is too 
often a barrier to the recording and writing up of many of the worth-while in- 
cidents which take place. One sees these projects develop and suddenly comes 
to the realization that they are accomplished facts. To attempt to write about 
them invariably brings to light that too few records have been maintained and 
too few statistics are available. Whatever may be the current attainment, it is a 
question of “six months or a year ago you didn’t have it and now you do.” 
Fortunately, Miss Henricson has had the wisdom to keep an accurate diary 
of the goings-on in her cottage. From these notes, Mr. Von Bulow has ably 
prepared narrative reports which form the basis of such articles as this one 
and much is used as originally written. To both of the persons just mentioned 
must go the real credit for the finished product.—E. L. Johnstone. 
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And now another chapter has been added to this fascin- 
ating book. This chapter is a further tribute to the patience, 
ingenuity and courage of Miss Henricson and her staff of 
workers in the cottage. Since 1936 an Annual May Day party 
has been the climactic event of each year’s training period. 
Progressively the settings grew more elaborate, the program 
more intricate. This year in searching for a new motif, the 
women became fascinated by the problem of motor coordin- 
ation. Though much had been already accomplished, they 
wondered whether they were challenging the potentialities of 
their children to the utmost. Past experience had indicated 
that activities seemingly impossible of accomplishment, more 
often than not worked successfully. They were well aware of 
the mental and motor deficiencies which their children either 
actually had or were purported through literature to have. 
The boys thus far had learned to march, to go down a slide, 
to play simple games, to dance; but there were so many other 
motor activities in which normal children could engage and 
which furnish a constant source of pleasure. Why couldn’t 
their children learn some of these things? At least why 
couldn’t they try to teach them? 


Their answer was to go to work. At first they exper- 
imented with simple tumbling. The basement playroom was 
temporarily cleared of its balls, its scooters, its wagons, its 
bikes. Some old mattresses were covered. The children were 
taught to somersault, to build pyramids, to stand on their 
heads with and without support, to “bend the crab.” Many 
of them showed such marked ability and coordination that a 
set of flying rings was purchased and installed. At first they 
were very timorous, they would not lift themselves off the 
floor. Regular training periods were established and the 
children were supported as they held onto the rings. Grad- 
ually they became accustomed to swinging freely, and then 
began to enjoy the sensation of movement. They learned 
to turn over as they swung, to move across the bar from 
ring to ring, to “bend the crab” and do similar stunts. 


In January, Miss Henricson and her assistants launched 
a more ambitious program. Encouraged by the success of 
their preliminary work, they were determined to teach their 
boys to roller skate. Twenty-eight youngsters who had dem- 
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onstrated some degree of motor coordination were chosen and 
divided into three groups according to their abilities. Their 
chronological ages ranged from 5 years and 11 months to 15 
years and 3 months with a median of 10 years, while the men- 
tal ages spread from 6 months to 2 years and 10 months with 
a median at 17 months. Four of the “bright” boys were 
placed on beginners’ skates. They were comparatively easy 
to teach for they understood directions, even though they 
could not all speak. Most of the children appeared hopeless 
at first. They seemed to find more enjoyment in just sitting 
on the floor playing with the skates. It was important that 
no child fall before he had at least partially overcome the fear 
of the movable bearings under him. Thus each boy was taken 
by two women and held up until he could keep his feet still 
and stand alone. In a few cases this was a matter of only an 
hour or two, in most it required a week, while one boy was 
supported daily for an entire month. Having mastered bal- 
ance and having overcome fear, they were next taught to move 
their feet. The women donned skates and demonstrated the 
foot movements that were necessary to propel them. Some 
attempted to imitate, others just stood still. The essential 
point was to make the child move. With the more reluctant 
boys, one woman would stand in back while another in front 
held their hand, coaxed them along with a piece of candy or 
pulled them along with a piece of string attached to the wrist. 
As the boys became accustomed to this movement, they grad- 
ually tried to strike out for themselves. Spills were many, 
but there was no tenseness for the children had learned to 
relax. They fell gracefully, and there have been no accidents 
that require special treatment. To date there have been no 
skinned knees, no bruised elbows, with two black and blue 
marks being the only damage done. The boys have not only 
learned to skate forward, but can bend one knee, turn around, 
stoop, and a few can skate backwards. Teaching them to 
turn around wais one of the most difficult tasks as they would 
come speeding down the floor gathering momentum with each 
stride and would have to run into the wall to stop. The only 
solution was to take each one by the hand and turn him around 
and around until he had acquired the pattern of turning. All 
these things demanded much physical exertion on the part of 
the women, and often they were kicked in the shins with a foot 
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weighted by skates. In order to ease the task, two of the older, 
more competent boys were enlisted from another cottage to help 
put on the skates and to assist the children on the floor. 


Much was learned from this group of boys. It was found 
that the use of beginners’ skates was wrong as it led to a two- 
fold job of adjustment. When changed from these to the 
faster ball bearing skates, the children became timid all over 
again. Walking movements had to be unlearned, and new 
skating movements substituted. Adequate space is a requisite, 
and the children do better when there are not too many others 
near them. Confidence must be established and fear overcome 
before the actual skating is started. This is best accomplish- 
ed by praise, an affectionate hug, or very often by some goal 
as a piece of candy. In the early stages of the learning period, 
it is important that the child be by himself except for the in- 
structors as others skating past would frighten him. The 
best type skate is the only practical and economical one, and 
an ill fitting shoe hinders the training. 


This is not a statistical report for very often interest and 
significance become lost in a maze of figures. But a few num- 
bers, obtained from the accurate records, will imply the suc- 
cess of this program. Of the twenty-eight boys, not one of 
them had to be given up as a failure though with two the 
training had to be interrupted because of a lack of skates. 
After three months, sixteen of the boys could be called excel- 
lent skaters who could compete with normal children in speed 
and balance; six are fairly good skaters who with more prac- 
tice will be completely at ease on skates; while four, though 
they can skate alone, still need occasional guidance. Eigh- 
teen of these boys are able to hold on to each other and skate 
in line. The length of time required to learn, their ultimate 
proficiency is a definite matter of individual differences. The 
brightest were not always the quickest to learn or the most 
competent skaters. One boy was an excellent skater after 
twelve hours practice, while another first skated alone after 
one hundred and eight hours. The average, however, learned 
in about sixty hours. It is interesting to note that there is 
very little relationship between mental age and the number 
of weeks for each individual boy to learn, .40 being the rank 
difference correlation. Between the learning time and intell- 
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igence quotient, the correlation is only .29, and between chron- 
ological age and learning time this figure is only .14. One 
boy with the lowest mental age learned after five weeks of 
instruction and is now considered one of the better skaters. 
Another boy with the same mental age is the least competent 
skater and took the longest time to learn. His progress 
record will illustrate the course of training: 


Thomas C.-C. A. 11-1; M. A. 0-6; Admitted: 3-27-34; Idiot. 
Thomas is a colored, microcephaiic idiot who is hyper- 
active, destructive, excitable and still occasionally un- 
clean. He cannot dress himself but has been taught to 
feed himself. He pays little attention to the other boys 
in the cottage and amuses himself by playing with small 
objects. He cannot speak and characteristically ex- 
presses himself by grunts. His movements are quick 
with no continuance or direction to them. 

It required four weeks of constant assistance before 
Thomas would stand alone on his skates. His balance 
was very poor for the first three weeks, after which 
there was a noticeable improvement. He skated alone 
after nine weeks instruction. This was accomplished 
after a piece of string was attached to his wrist. In 
attempting to pull it off, he forgot he was on skates and 
before he knew it, he was all over the basement. If 
Thomas looks down at his skates, he falls immediately, 
and at first would make no attempt to get up alone. 
After two weeks he has tried and succeeded a few times. 
Dangling something in front of him helped in diverting 
his attention from his feet so that falls are less frequent 
now. He is not a good skater but is showing some im- 
provement and apparently enjoys this activity. In an- 
other two months Thomas should advance to the point 
where he can skate by himself provided there is con- 
siderable space for him. 


Today it isn’t necessary to go into Alexander Johnson Cot- 
tage to see the lowest grade children. A visitor may meet 
them outside on the walk skating by the building almost with- 
out supervision. True they have not yet all learned to dis- 
tinguish between the grass and the cement and have not yet 
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grasped the significance of the curb, but these are new exper- 
iences to them. They will learn. 

On April 18, 1941, a striking event occurred. A public 
roller skating rink was rented so that twenty-six idiots could 
have a skating party. Speedy shoe skates were put on, music 
was played, and the boys were sent out on the floor. It was 
with some apprehension that the women watched them, for 
the wooden rink was twice as fast as the cement floor of the 
playroom. It was almost unbelievable. The children did much 
better, falls were less, rhythm and balance were improved, and 
everybody had a wonderful time. In itself this was compen- 
sation enough for the labor and the actual physical pain of 
the past three months. Another step forward has been taken, 
and it can be well said that these of the new generation of 
tomorrow’s adult idiots will have had a happy and profitable 
childhood. 





When comparison is made between programs of education 
for the mentally retarded and that proposed for the new type 
of high school, it is difficult to find any points of difference. 
In fact, that which the early workers in special education 
hoped and worked for has about come to pass, viz.,—that a 
plan of education which was good for the mentally retarded 
would also be found good for all children. Good education 
for the mentally retarded is based on a study of their indi- 
vidual needs and abilities and on the needs of the community 
of which they are a part, and is carried on through a program 
of living which will help the children to adjust to the com- 
munity. Good education for all children can be no less and 
little more. 

Dr. META ANDERSON 
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Department of Research 


Annual Report, 1940-1941 


Edgar A. Doll, Ph. D. 


Director of Research, 
The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 


RESEARCH 


Social scale 1. In the fall of 1940 the annual re-examination 

of normal subjects in Vineland was repeated. Re- 
examinations were obtained on nearly three hundred subjects, 
or approximately half of the initial standardization sample, but 
the analysis was not completed for final report. 

2. The continuing re-examination of feeble-minded sub- 
jects at The Training School was also carried on as usual. These 
data were checked and recorded but no attempt was made to- 
ward statistical analysis. 

3. Further work was done on the basic normative and 
differential standardization of the scale, the final stages of 
which included the retreatment of all data for feeble-minded 
subjects. The total statistical analysis is now complete and 
awaits formulation for the book manual on the social scale. 

4. Further work has been done in preparing case studies 
of individual feeble-minded subjects for the section of the book 
manual devoted to the clinical uses of the scale. 

5. Intimate studies of two normal infants have been made 
at monthly intervals to observe the early stages of individual 
social maturation. 

6. Individual graphs of all children at The Training School 
have been made showing social age and social quotient in re- 
lation to mental age and intelligence quotient. The mental data 
have been carried back to the beginning of our Binet test re- 
cords on each case. Each graph shows data on etiology, grade 
and clinical type. 

7. A special study was made of social maturity in the 
later years of life. This study was prepared for presentation 
at the Conference on Mental Health in Later Maturity held by 
the Unit on Gerontology of the National Institute of Health, 
at Washington. Social scale records were obtained on (a) 
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eight socially superior men, (b) three men who were inmates 
of the county almshouse, and (c) two men at the Millville Old 
Age Colony. The present life ages of these thirteen subjects 
were sixty-five to eighty years. In addition to scores for pre- 
sent ages, retrospective scores were obtained for all these sub- 
jects at ages fifty and twenty-five. For the five almshouse and 
colony subjects further retrospective scores were obtained as of 
the time of admission. Social scale studies were also made of 
twelve feeble-minded subjects at The Training School who were 
between fifty and seventy years of age. For these subjects re- 
trospective scores were obtained at ten-year intervals from life 
ages twenty-five to present date. A report of this study will 
be published in a volume incorporating the papers and discus- 
sion presented at the conference. 

8. Formal classroom instruction on the social scale was 
offered to a class of about thirty graduate students in advanced 
clinical psychology at the Penn State College summer session. 
This afforded further opportunity for exploring difficulties sur- 
rounding the exposition of the method and the statistical prob- 
lems of standardization. 


Motor study. A study was completed by Mr. Heath dealing 
with motor coordination as expressed in balance 
in walking rails. This study is of particular significance as 
bearing on the significant differences between the endogenous 
(hereditary) and exogenous (non-hereditary) types of mental 
deficiency. The results from this experiment show that there 
is a marked correlation between motor performance and mental 
age for the endogenous cases, and practically no such relation 
for the exogenous cases. No attempt was made to study the 
effect of subsidiary exogenous groups. The special value of this 
study lies in its demonstration of the importance of segregating 
the subjects used in mental deficiency research according to 
type of etiology. The report of this study is ready for publica- 
tion. 
Feeble-minded parentage. At the request of Dr. C. T. Jones who 
is making a special study of institu- 
tionalized feeble-minded children, one or both of whose parents 
have been inmates of institutions for the feeble-minded, a sur- 
vey of our population was made by Mrs. Deacon to obtain such 
data from our records. The results were as follows: 
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a. Fourteen mothers of children now resident at The Training 
School were found to have been inmates of institutions for the 
feeble-minded. Ten of the children were born before the moth- 
ers were committed and four after commitment. There were no 
committed fathers in this group. 


b. Fourteen mothers and two fathers of former residents of 
The Training School showed histories of commitment to insti- 
tutions for the feeble-minded. All of the children in this group 
were born prior to commitment. 


ec. These results do not include parents reported as feeble- 
minded but not committed. Twenty-seven of our children are 
reported as having one feeble-minded parent, and seven as hav- 
ing two feeble-minded parents. Sixteen former residents are 
reported as having one feeble-minded parent, and five as having 
two feeble-minded parents. These results on non-committed 
parents are in addition to the above results on parents who 
have been committed. 


The above data are minimum figures since the research 
was not exhaustive and our records do not always contain such 
information. 


Moulage. Some years ago moulage material was purchased for 

making casts of certain physical features of our 
children. It was our intention to obtain wax replicas of hands, 
feet, heads, facial features and the like. It was hoped that 
these casts would permit more objective and more carefully re- 
peated observation of certain physical characteristics and 
would enable us to divorce particular physical features from 
the physical ensemble of the individual in the absence of ani- 
mated movement because of the immobility of the features as 
represented in the casts. For a number of reasons this project 
was not previously carried out, but this year Mr. Heath took 
up the problem and obtained preliminary samples to study the 
feasibility of this technique. Full-face impressions were ob- 
tained of two high-grade boys of no special clinical type, and 
of a case of hydrocephalus. Details of the Mongolian type were 
made including facial profile, lips, hand, foot and posterior skull 
formation. Other models included the hand of a case of acro- 
megaly, a normal hand, and a foot with six toes. These casts 
were displayed at the last meeting of the Feeble-Minded Club 
to bring out discussion on the merits of this method of investi- 
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gation. They were also exhibited to various visiting groups. 


Cottage training. Mrs. Deacon has compiled continuous data 

of progress resulting from special training 
in self-help (toilet, dressing, eating) with more seriously handi- 
capped children. This work has led to helpful suggestions in 
the intimate details of cottage training of the more helpless 
children and has apparently served to stimulate the cottage at- 
tendants regarding both the significance and technique of such 
training. The results thus far have had more practical than re- 
search value. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The Department has had some share in the preparations for 
national defense. Within the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency we have emphasized the importance of anticipating 
institutional problems resulting from the current world crisis. 
We have also urged the Association to assume a position of 
leadership on the problems of mental deficiency in relation to 
all aspects of national defense. 


Previous’ efforts designed to provide for a committee on 
mental deficiency within the Division of Anthropology and Psy- 
chology of the National Research Council were merged in re- 
lations with the Emergency Committee in Psychology of the 
National Research Council. This collaboration led to the ap- 
pointment of a Subcommittee on Mental Deficiency to assist the 
Emergency Committee. Assistance has also been given in the 
listing of psychological personnel in relation to national defense. 


Special plans were promulgated in the form of a proposal 
for a conference of psychologists to be held at Vineland for the 
purpose of considering the overall problems of psychology and 
psychological service in relation to national defense and postwar 
adjustment. This proposal was submitted to the Emergency 
Committee in Psychology which endorsed it and authorized pro- 
ceeding at our discretion. An invitation to attend such a con- 
ference was then sent to the current president and the twelve 
past presidents of the American Psychological Association. 
Unfortunately, limitations of time and the obligations of those 
concerned did not permit the actual conference, although the 
idea received general approval. The proposal was finally in- 
corporated in the address of the president of the American 
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Association for Applied Psychology to be published in the next 
issue of the Journal of Consulting Psychology. 


The Adjutant General’s Office requested permission to em- 
ploy the Social Maturity Scale for use in the classification of 
military personnel. This permission was gladly granted. We 
have consulted on this project with the Personnel Procedures 
Section, Adjutant General’s Office, and with Dr. Ellis Weitzman, 
whose doctoral thesis at the University of Nebraska was de- 
voted to an adaptation of portions of the Social Maturity Scale 
for group examination purposes. 

Anticipating the possibility of our Chief Clinician being 
called upon for national service and also that the Director of 
Research may be increasingly in demand for emergency pur- 
poses, plans have been made for carrying on the clinical and 
research work of the Department with women assistants. 


Court CASES 


Our association with the Stemmer trial at New Brunswick 
developed many important consequences. The case is of special 
interest as apparently another instance of idiocy following x-ray 
therapy, but is even more important as a possible cause celebre 
since it involves the right of the child to recover for damages 
sustained prior to birth. A report of this case was prepared 
for presentation at the annual meeting of the American Psy- 
chological Association. 


We have also been consulted in another court case where 
mental deficiency is alleged to be the result of traumatic shock 
following contact with a live wire. This involves the problem 
of determining the probable presence of mental deficiency prior 
to the time of the alleged accident. In this case the data ob- 
tainable from use of our social scale may be expected to prove 
of special importance because of the critical practicability of 
retrospective examination in relation to early mental develop- 
ment. 


GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


Heavier contributions than usual have been made in the 
entertainment of individual and group visitors, some of whom 
have remained for several days. Professional correspondence 
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has continued to be heavy and continues to spread into wider 
fields and to more difficult problems. 

Tentative arrangements have been made with the Glassboro 
State Teachers College to offer an extension course here on 
social case studies and mental measurement. 


CLINIC 


The casework in the clinic for the year includes five hundred 
ninety-two individual studies. The total shows two hundred 
thirty-seven progress reports, two hundred fifteen re-examina- 
tion studies, twenty-one interviews, twenty-four consultations, 
thirty-three admissions, four re-admissions, twenty-four special 
reports, thirty-four dismissal reports, four consultation memos, 
and ten special memos. 

Work has been continued in the direction of improving our 
etiological classification and classifications by grade and type. 
These improvements are fundamental to the improved direction 
of research. All clinic folders have been reconditioned. New 
pictures of the chidren have been obtained by Dr. Otness and 
placed in the folders. 

Dr. Otness developed a special concern for the personal wel- 
fare of individual children. This is evident from his case 
studies, his conferences with other members of the institution 
staff, and his participation in Children’s Committee meeting. 
This interest has led to increased attention to the needs of par- 
ticular children with gratifying results in many instances. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The list of articles appearing in print from October 1940 
to October 1941 in order of publication is as follows, exclusive 
of book reviews and minor articles: 

1. Dot, E. A. Psychological Personnel (Report of Commit- 
tee on Research). American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
45 :167-69, July, 1940. 

2. Douu, E. A. Annual Report—Research Department 1939- 
1940. Training School Bulletin, 37:97-104, October, 1940. 

3. Dot, E. A. Notes on the Concept of Mental Deficiency. 
American Journal of Psychology, 54:116-24, January, 
1941. 
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4. WiLson, M. W. Mental Ages and Social Ages of Normal 
and Defective Twins and Siblings. American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 45:374-79, January, 1941. 


5. OTNESS, H. R. “ducating for Social Competence. Train- 
ing School Bulletin, 38:21-32, April, 1941. 


6. HEATH, S. R., JR. Making Up for Lost Time. Training 
School Bulletin, 38:1-5, March, 1941. 


7. WiLson, M. W. Social Competence of Normal and Defec- 


tive Twins. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
11:300-303, April, 1941. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


The manuscript entitled “The Feeble-Minded Child” which 
was submitted at the beginning of the year as a chapter for the 
Revised Handbook of Child Psychology was augmented by an 
extensive bibliography and numerous illustrations. These con- 
stitute major additions to the article. The illustrations are 
considered a distinct contribution since they represent all fresh 
material carefully selected and clinically elaborated. 


New manuscripts completed for publication are as follows: 


1. Dou, E. A. The Essentials of an Inclusive Concept of 
Mental Deficiency. Accepted for the American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency. 


2. Dow, E. A. Fetal Irradiation and Microcephalic Idiocy: 
Report of a Case in Litigation. Read before a joint 
session of the American Psychological Association and 
the American Association for Applied Psychology, Sep- 
tember, 1941. To be published in elaborated form later. 


3. Dott, E. A. Scientific Freedom: President’s Address, 
American Association for Applied Psychology. Accepted 
for the Journal of Consulting Psychology. 


4. Dott, E. A. Social Maturity as Applied to Older People. 
Accepted for the Bulletin of the National Institute of 
Health and the Public Health Service. 
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5. HEATH, S. R. JR. Rail Walking Ability as Related to 
Mental Age and Etiological Type Among the Mentally 
Retarded. Not yet submitted for publication. 


6. MurpHyY, D. P., SHIRLOCK, M. E., AND DOLL, E. A. Micro- 
cephaly following Maternal Pelvic Irradiation for the 
Interruption of Pregnancy. Submitted to the American 
Journal of Roentgenology and Radium Therapy. 


PERSONNEL 


Lucille A. Horan, A. B. Connecticut College, and Marianne 
C. Hessemer, M.S. Penn State College, have been appointed re- 
search fellows for the coming year. 

Noemi Morales Moya of Costa Rica has been appointed 
guest fellow in cooperation with the Institute of International 
‘Education. 

Amelia E. Pignatiello, B.S. Wilson College, was appointed 
summer interne. 

S. Roy Heath, Jr., A. B. Princeton University, resigned in 
May 1941 to accept appointment at the New Jersey State 
Colony at New Lisbon. 

The remainder of the staff remains as formerly, namely; 
Dr. Otness, Chief Clinician; Mrs. Deacon, Research Assistant; 
Mrs. Matlack, Director’s Secretary; Mrs. Snyder, Clinic Secre- 
tary and Librarian; and Miss Borneman, Editorial Secretary and 
Research Clerk. 
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Strangers Within Our Gates 


Nearly every day in the year guests come to us. Many 
times they are strangers who have come in search of a school 
or permanent home for their son or daughter, sister or bro- 
ther. There is much to see and learn in a School like this, and 
they must go away with as complete picture as possible, as 
far as their personal interests are concerned. 


Parents are interested first in the general life of the School, 
the home where the children live and sleep, the personnel of 
the cottage, the children, the food, the recreation in the cot- 
tages, the care given in case of illness, personal hygiene, and 
the educational advantages. 


They know little or nothing of life in a school like ours. 
Their visit has long been anticipated, but as often postponed 
because of anxious doubt—timidity which hesitated to know 
the truth. Now they are here, and there opens to them an 
entirely new world, where they see a villiage made up of 
families living in comfortable homes with congenial neighbors. 
A beautiful, vine-covered schoolhouse with flower gardens, 
pets and playgrounds. Inside the school one feels the atmos- 
phere of childish interests being shaped into tangible things. 


A large farm with gardens, poultry, and lawns, kitchens, 
where food is being prepared, sewing rooms and laundry. 
Everywhere there is evidence of the play activities of happy 
girls and boys—the swimming pool, the baseball field, the tennis 
courts, the pigeon house, the pets that wander at will about the 
place. Perhaps they have wondered most of all about the chil- 
dren they would meet. Maybe they had expected to find very 
clean boys and girls sitting in very clean houses. They may 
have anticipated that these houses would be filled with great sil- 
ences, so of course, they are surprised when they come upon 
a group of busy little girls making mudpies, or meet a wild 
bevy of laughing girls dashing around the corner on roller 
skates, or find boys so absorbed in their new reading method 
at school that it is hard to get them to pass on to the next class. 
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In another room the older boys are finishing up a difficult 
piece of printing. Perhaps the girls in their class are mak- 
ing dainty dresses or smocks. Down the hall the Domestic 
Science room always has attractions. There boys or girls in 
pretty “starchy” white caps vie with each other to tell what 
was put into the gingerbread you smell in the oven. These 
same children will tell the guests about the big concert they 
are having tonight, “and as little as he is, Joe is going to 
play his cornet.” 

Perchance they will be in Garrison Hall when the kin- 
dergarten children are having games and songs which are fol- 
lowed by their little everyday lunch of sandwiches—and so 
on to the playfield where the physical education director is 
conducting one of his classes with all the spirit of compet- 
ition, shouts and laughter of a big league game. 

Maybe these particular guests are interested in our older 
girls, or possibly the boys who live at Babbitt Hospital. So 
we go to Tyler and find there a home among beautiful trees, 
flowers and gardens. A house built to meet the needs of 
these more mature girls, and at Babbitt where the special needs 
of each boy there is the first consideration. 

They are interested in the little boys at Hutchinson Cot- 
tage, of course. Their special kitchen and dining room are 
planned for the little boys. Their playporch, sandpile, and big 
lawn—all of these features merge into the carefully planned 
activity program for these little boys. Across the lawn are the 
new cottages, Stokes and Craven—both fine, new buildings of 
fireproof construction. They have been planned to meet the 
needs of the boys who will find their home there. The gameroom 
in each of the cottages will add much to the contentment of 
long winter evenings. There are many other spots in the 
School where guests are cordially received—The Mills, Baker 
and DeMott boys are always busy with some new sport or 
activity. Perhaps Menantico Colony is the next stopping place. 
The boys will show their prize cow that gave her own weight 
in milk in a single month. The prosperous farm lands, the 
lake, the new cottage and then, if time permits, they may 
drive to Camp Mento and see the preparations going on for 
the three-months’ camping season. 

All this is well, but we must always be conscious that 
these people are most highly sensitive to the spiritual atmos- 
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phere of the place, the training and culture of the people they 
meet, their voices, the manner of those they meet about the 
place and their association with the children. What these 
people feel is far more important than what they see. This 
visit here and there is, of course, in addition to the contacts 
with the staff and the conferences with the directors of the 
educational, medical, household and psychological departments. 

So guests with varied interests come and go year after 
year, always leaving with us an inspiration and, we hope, tak- 
ing with them a realization that happiness, understanding and 
expression must work together to broaden the lives of our 
children. 

HELEN HILL 





Greater recognition should be given to the varying abil- 
ities and interests of special class pupils, with the door kept 
open for training on higher occupational levels for those who 
can profit by it. 

ELISE MARTENS, PH. D. 
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Notes From the News Sheet* 


On Friday evening, October 3, at Tyler Cottage there was a very 
delightful party in honor of Angie’s birthday. Several recitations were 
given by Mrs. Wright, we sang songs by special request, and two piano 
solos were played by Ruth and Marguerite. The table laden with favors 
made it very attractive. There were several guests invited. Refresh- 
ments were ice cream and fancy cookies and candy. The evening was 
well spent and enjoyed by all at Tyler wishing a happy birthday to our 
own Angie. Three cheers for our hostesses and our birthday girl. 


We are all glad to have school again and welcome several new 
teachers. We have had nice letters from Miss Everts, who is at her 
home at Gulfport, Mississippi and from Mr. Horrocks. 


Our beautiful new cottages, Craven and Stokes, were ready for us 
early in September and such a grand time we did have moving!! Leaving 
the homes we had had for so long was not easy but so much was waiting 
for us in our new homes that we were soon busy getting acquainted 
with all of the nice new rooms and all the modern equipment we have. 
The big living rooms, the nice porches and game rooms sure are nice 
and we are happy and appreciate them. 


We had a lovely party for Carol’s birthday. We played games and 
sang songs. Dr. Otness showed us moving pictures and we all enjoyed 
them very much. We had delicious refreshments, too, and each girl 
received a bag of candy. We all thank Carol for giving us such a nice 
evening. 


Josephine and Jacqueline celebrated their birthdays at Carol with 
a combined party this month. The tables were beautifully decorated, 
and delicious refreshments were served. We particularly enjoyed the 
large birthday cake with its candles. We had a happy time playing 
the balloon game and many other games. This was Josephine’s first 
birthday party, and it was very thrilling to her. 


The Clubs opened up last week and we have a lot of boys, who are 
members, and we may invite other boys. The evenings are always 
too short for there are so many things to do. We take our games and 
books withus and even our electric corn-poppers. At the Sayford 
Club we are going to have twenty minutes each evening for some good 
book. 


At different times we Moore girls enjoy having peanut butter and 
jelly sandwiches. Prudence had a party for all the girls at Moore 
Cottage. We sang songs and played games which we enjoyed. And 
then we had our refreshments, which were nuts, candy, cake and ice 
cream, and soft drinks. We all had such a lovely evening which went 
too fast for us. 


Miriam had a letter from her mother in South America and she 
tells her they are starting to have spring down there now. It seems 
odd to us when we are thinking of Hallowe’en and cold weather. 


Florence enjoyed some nice rides with Mabel’s mother while she 
was visiting here. 


* These are copies of the notes gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheet.—Ed. 
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Announcements 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


The Middle Eastern Region of the American Association 
on Mental Deficiency will hold its annual meeting at the North 
Jersey Training School, Totowa, New Jersey, Saturday, Oct- 
ober the twenty-fifth 1941. A. H. Meese, Superintendent, will 
entertain the guests in the institution in the morning. Lunch- 
eon at 12:30 P. M. Afternoon session at 1:30 P. M. The 
topic for general discussion will be “Meeting Institutional 
Problems Presented by the Defense Program.” 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


At the sixty-fifth meeting of the American Association 
on Mental Dificiency held at Salt Lake City, Utah, June 1941, 
the following officers were elected for 1942: President, Dr. 
Fred O. Butler, California; Secretary and Treasurer, Dr. Neil 
A. Dayton, Boston, Massachusetts. The 1942 meeting will be 
held in Boston, May 13 to 16. 


NEw JERSEY WELFARE COUNCIL 


The New Jersey Welfare Council will hold its annual con- 
ference, November 13-15 at the Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury 
Park, New Jersey. The general theme of the conference will 
be: “Social Welfare as a continuing Defense Measure.” Dr. 
Eduard Linderman and Mrs. Gertrude Springer, both prom- 
inent figures in the field of social welfare, will be among the 
speakers. The council will hold a general luncheon at which 
the organization and its work will be reviewed. 


CHILD STuDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

The Child Study Association of America announces its 
Annual Institute at Hotel Commodore, New York City, Friday, 
November 14. There will be three sessions at all of which 
some phase of the topic “Family Morale in a World at War” 
will be discussed. Dr. Carson Ryan, President of The Child 
Study Association of America; Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Assistant Director of Civilian Defense will be speakers on the 
luncheon program together with Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Guest of Honor, who will speak on “Unity in Diversity.” 
Messages from Susan Isaacs of London will be read. 
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